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THE GHOST Ol 


HILDEBRAND. 


Since straws lave 
n the 
Bch show how the 


Not to 


sees not a 


our last issuc appeare:| 
surface of current Anglican thought 


tide is setting toward 


enumerate them all, for a clos« 


] 


prver few.—we desire to call 


mition to several. And first it would seem in 
prtance is Dr. Briggs’ illuminating article in 
North American Review of 

Real and the 
ive extract from which will be found in an- 
pr column 


February 15 on 


Ideal in the Papacy,” an ex- 


position assumed by the -\nglo-Roman 
maintained as 


the Supreme Jurisdiction in matters spiritual 


y at the very outset and since 


Papacy is still far in advance of the main 
y of Anglican Churchmen, but what was only 
icket outpost in 1900 has begun to take on di- 
Msions of the army's van and the rank and 
are slowly advancing from the rear, conse- 
atly the gap between grows constantly less 
less. 
Dr. Pusey years before his death accepted the 
aan Primacy as the rallving center of a re- 
d Christendom and along with such Trac- 


a. 


fans as Keble and Bishop Forbes held that the 
ican formularitics could be reconciled with 
decrees of the the 
brests of Unity. That was a pioncer position 


Council of Trent in 
but now signs are not wanting that it is 


but to become the popular Anglican position 


For Zion’s sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest 
the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 
p that Burneth.—Isaiah Ixii: 1. 


in relation to Rome, only we 


call it the 
of the 


are to 
Gallican, rather than the Tridentine 
Papacy. 


view 


\bout the last place we should naturally look 
for an acknowledgment of the Primacy of the 
Roman Church is the editorial page of the N. Y. 
Churchman, and yet it has at last found sympa- 
thetic mention even there, as we shall presently 
see 

HE RISHOP OF MAINI 

Bishop Codman of the Diocese of 

turned to the 


Maine re- 
United States the latter part of 
January, after a sojourn of several months in 
France, during which time he had made a care- 
ful study 


State 


of the struggle between Church and 


Almost immediately his arrival at 
made an address on the subject before 
From the Church- 


man's report of what the Bishop said we give 


upon 
home he 


the Church Club of Maine 


the following extract: 
Pope 


s right of political interference, the bishop 


were content to lay aside his temporal 


power and 


considers that the cultural associations could be ac- 
cepted 
“This point was especially stressed in the bishop's ad- 


for he 


dress, nh, on the distinc- 
tion between the Church, the Nation and the Papacy: 
The French Nation national 
the Papacy antagonizing the Nation and con- 
trolling the Church: the Church fulfilling under these 
limitations its pastoral office people of 
The Churches are attended. If 
indifference agnosticism. it is 


evidence and 


? 
insisted, at some lengtl 


bent on preserving its 


integrity ; 


among the 


France well 


there is religions and 


more in upparentily not as generally 
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effective as im Protestant countries. Christianity is 
alive and vigorous 

In commenting on Bishop Codman’s address 
the Churchman, speaking editorially, said that 
it was “difficult to accept his (the Bishop's) dis- 
tinction between the Roman Church in France and 
any separate organization that might be called 
the Church in France.” 

This remark of the Churchman called forth a 
letter from Bishop Codman, the pith of which we 
subjoin : 


“It is amazing to read in the Churc/ of February 





9 that vou. learned editor, find it difficult to accept the 
distinction between the Catholic Church France am 
the Papacy 

Allow me to quote from Dr, Goldwin Smith's artick 
in the Out! for February 2, 1907 


Papal Theoc- 


From what is now passing in France 


The Catholic Religion is one thing 
racy is another 
m some measure also m Spain, there is reason to sur 
mise that the liberation of religion fron 


Theocracy may be at hand. It seems strange that the 





religion and the theocr 





distinction between the 
being as if ts f the highest importance, should not 
have been more clearly seen.’ 


“*The Catholic Religion, with al! its special doctrines 





and features, its sacramentalism, its sacerdotalism, its 
asceticism, its belief im miracles and relics, is the 
f the Latin Fath- 


ers and the Latin Church, down to the cleventh cen 


religion of the post-apostolic times, o 


tury, when the ambition of Hildebrand, taking itscli 
Pp 


for spiritual aspiration, founded the Papal Theocracy 


power not the less temporal or the more moral, in 
that it was based. not directly on force. but on re 


placed force t ws com 


ligious superstition wil 





mand The French question raises the px 

and we are all hoping to sce the Catholic Church in 
France. reviving the old Gallic spirit. rise in its 
dignity and say to the Pope So far iit thou go 





but no farther.” 

In its next issue, February 23. the Churchman 
Says: 

“The Bishop of Maine refers us to an article by 
Goldwin Smith to illustrate and to justify the dis- 
tinction he has been endeavoring to make between the 
Church in France and the Papacy. We have mis- 
understood the Bishop of Maine if Goldwin Smith's ar- 
ticle represents what he means. “The Catholic Re- 
ligion is one thing, the Papal Theocracy is another,” 
says Goldwin Smith. To this we absolutely agree 
We have given our sympathy to Catholics in the Ro- 
man Communion who are endeavoring to put an end 
to Curialism in order to secure a real Catholicity; 





who, while revolutionizing the Papal Theocr would 

still retain the Primacy Rome in the sts of 

Unity If this is what the Bishop Maine 

means the “Catholic Church in France.’ r which 

the Pope should hold only a Primacy, we im ac- 
-d” 


THE PRIMACY. 

When the Churchman confesses its willing. 
ness to accept “the Primacy of Rome in the in. 
terests of Unity,” we certainly have cause to 
thank God and take courage. And wher Dishop 
Codman expresses the hope that the Catholic 
Church in France, reviving its old Galli spirit 
(will) rise in its dignity and say to the Pope: 


“So far shalt thou go and no further,” he is 





making a long stride in the direction of the po- 
sition at this moment held by Tue Lamp and its 
constituents 

THE GALLICAN RESOLUTIONS 

By his reference to the “Gallic spirit” Bishop 
Codman, we presume, had in mind the famous 
assemblage of French bishops under Louis XIV, 
who on February 3, 1682, drew up the famous 
Gallican Resolutions. They were drafted in 
Latin by Bousset. 

“Of these, the first affirms, that to St. Peter 
and his Successors, Vicars of Christ, and to the 
Church herself. power had been given of God 
over things spiritual onlv: and that kings and 
princes are by God's ordinance not subject to 
ecclesiastical power in matters temporal: that 
neither directly or indirectly can they be deposed 
by the authority of the keys of the Church; and 
that their subjects cannot be dispensed from the 
obedience they owe them, or released from their 
oath of fidelity to them.” 

ur readers will notice that Dr. Goldwir 
Smith states that the Papal Theocracy was 
founded by Hildebrand, i. e., Gregory VII, and 
it was against this so-called Theocracy that the 
Gallican Resolution just quoted was launched 
(see Article on Gregory VII, p. 70). In the 
North American Review Dr. Briggs says: 

The historical development of the Papacy is one 
of the most stupendous series of events in history 
Throughout the greater part of its history, until the 
Reformation, the Papacy represented the cause of the 
Christian people against emperor, kings and princelets 
It was the saviour of Christian civilization from 
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heathen barbarism. But towards the close of the Mid 
die Agcs, owing its entanglement with political af- 


fairs, the Papacy so stretched its prerogatives as to be 
come a peril to the states of Europe, where absolutism 


had to be resisted at all costs in the interests of hu- 


manity ni even of Christianity itself Few, if 
anv. thought of overthrowing the jurisdiction of the 
Papacy in ecclesiastical affairs, but they were determined 
to rid themselves of its despotism in all other affairs 
But the inevitable result of the « lict was the repudia- 


tion of the jurisdiction of the P together. It was 
found that the ecclesiastical and tl civil were so in 
extricably, interwoven, at the tir that the whole fabric 


had to be cast off 


Dr. Briggs, it must be remembered, writes as 





an apologist for the Reformation and as such his 
a Protestant view of 
Hildebrand and the 
succeeded him But 
for weal or for woe the 


statement may be taken as 
the Theocratic policy of 
Popes who immediatel) 
Hildebrandism is dead, 
Reformation put an end to the Papal Theocracy 

“More than once,” says Mr. J. N. Murphy in 
The Chair of Peter (p. 484), “we have consid- 
ered the wide difference between the state of 
Middle Ages, 


consent, the Supreme P° 


affairs in the when, by common 
ontiff was the head and 
arbiter of united Christendom, and the circum- 
stances of modern times, when such a power in 


the hands of the Pope, in matters temporal 


would be an anachronism, and indeed, owing to 
the multiplicity of religious sects and the spread 
of unbelief, an impossibility 


SOMETHING VERY DIFFERENT 


The struggle which the Vatican is at this hour 


carrying on with the French government no 
more represents the policy and methods of Hilde- 
brand in the treatment of Henry of Germany 
than one of the Papal Swiss Guards resembles 
Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor.” 

Pope Pius X is not trving to invade the execu- 
tive mansion of the French president, neither has 
Catholics alle- 
giance to the Republic. but this time it is Caesar 
When 
wielding the sword of the civil magistrate the 
enemies of the Church assault the sheepfold and 
seek to break down its walls it would be a poor 


he released French from civil 


who is invading the domains of God 


successor of St. Peter that would not resist the 
assault with all the weapons of his holy office. 





Even as the Good Shepherd laid down His life 
for the sheep, every worthy successor of St. 
Peter has rendered and continues to render the 
same resistance to the enemies of Holy Church. 

Given an ideal people and an ideal ruler and 
no government could be imagined more desir- 
able than a theocracy, it is only man’s proneness 
to disobey God which made the theocracy a fail- 
ure in the past and makes it an impracticable 
thing in the present. The Commonwealth of 
Israel, for instance, was a theocracy and cer- 
tainly God was not to blame for its failure, but 


When the 


Millennium dawns and “the kingdoms of this 


the rebellious temper of the people. 


world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
His Christ,” there will be a universal theocracy. 
In the meanwhile by reason of the overflowing of 
ungodliness, should the world m its hatred of 
Christ become the persecutor, despoiler and op- 
Divine 


presser of that Society, which He es- 


tablished in the world, then in self-preservation 
the Church will be forced into the position of an 
imperium in imperio, or as at present in France 
if you choose to call it so, of a Papal Theocracy 
in a socialistic democracy. 

The thing which Christendom has most to 
anticipate with dread in the evil days now swift) 
approaching is not a revival of Papal Imperial- 
ism, or a return to earth of the ghost of Hilde- 
brand, but the reign of a godless proletariat, the 
reincarnation of a Robespierre and a Marat. To 
“If the 


peril of former times was the excessive claims of 


quote again from Dr. Briggs’ article: 
the Popes, the peril at present is also the intru- 
sion of the civil powers into ecclesiastical af- 
fairs.” Nor is this danger confined to France 
The proletariat that beheaded Charles I and 
Archbishop Laud are proposing to legislate for 
the Church of England at the present crisis, and 
who can foretell the end. Puritanism, like Hilde- 
hrandism is a relic of the past, but Socialism is 
its present-day successor, and it has scant respect 
for the Church of Jesus Christ. L. Andrieu ina 
character sketch of M. Clemenceau, says: 
the Catholic 
ready to supply its place, that of Collectizisme 


"-— 


Church fails us, another one is 


unifié. As it possesses its pontiffs, so it has its 


dogma, out of which there is no salvation: the 
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abolition of individual property replaced by col- 
lective property; the individual salary under the 
authority of the State, sole employer, master of 
all salaries, distributer of work, only ruler of 
pleasure and rest.” Such is the issue between 
the ‘contending forces in France, such is destined 
to be the issue by and by between organized 
Christianity and anti-Christian Socialism every- 
where in Europe and in the Republics of the 
New World. If for the preservation of our 
Christianity we are to make the Pri- 
macy of the Roman See our rallying center, we 
want something stronger than a mere Primacy 
of honour, we the Chair of Peter a 
Commander in Chief, clothed with supreme au- 
thority, and every bishop in Christendom a gen- 


common 


want in 


eral receiving and transmitting to his captains 
and lieutenants the commands of battle, which 
commands they in turn will transmit to every 
soldier in the ranks, until the whole shall act as 
one man 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Easter is the Feast of Life. 
tials of life is progress. 


Among the essen- 
When a live thing ceases 
to grow, it begins to die. Stagnation is the pre- 
The Catholic Renaissance 
within the Anglican Church during the last cen- 
tury was the proof that the English Church still 
lived. But what of the Anglo-Catholic Revival 
in the twentieth century? Like the Roman gladi- 
ators are those who have inherited its traditions 
to yield up their swords in the presence of the 
New Theology, saying, “Morituri salutamus— 
we who are about to die, salute you.” This 
must be our fate, unless we are prepared to go 
forward along the predestined course of the Ox- 
ford Movement, i. e., towards Rome. Along that 
road there is abundant room for further progress 
and to Catholics in the Anglican Church it is the 
way of life, of jubilant hope, of victorious faith, 
of all-subduing love. Anglo-Catholic brethren, 
forward be our watchword till the breach is re- 
paired and Canterbury and Rome are one. 


cursor of death. 


A professor of distinction in a great Catholic 
University has addresed to the Editor of Tue 


Lamp a letter in which he says: “Now that you 
have proved so ably in your bright Lamp that re. 
union with Rome is the will of God, may I sug- 
gest the expediency of laying down lines on 
which that reunion might be effected. 
grant nothing till she knows what you want.” 


Rome can 


Confident that the time is propitious for a free 
and open discussion of the cardinal things the 
Anglican Church would be likely to ask of the 
Holy See in case of reunion, we invite an inter- 
change of thought on the subject in the corres- 
pondence columns of Tue Lamp. 

In the Living Church of February 16 ap- 
peared a most interesting review of the Russian 


Book, 


English by an 


Service which has been translated into 


Churchwoman, Miss 
Isabel Florence Hapgood, for the use of the 


Anglican 


The writer 
of the review, Dr. William McGarvey, thinks 
that the Russian Church in always using the 


Russian congregations in America 


vernacular in public worship, wherever her serv- 
ices are established, displays a wisdom, which 
in that particular Rome lacks. 

“It has Roman 


Church, which in other ways is so eminently practical, 


He says: 


always been inexplicable. that the 


should so obstinately adhere to the use of the Latin 
tongue in public worship, notwithstanding the constant 
complaints of her more intelligent members. In 
country her missionaries realize how 
hampered by 


sorely they are 
being tied down to the use of a dead 
language, and how necessary it is that vernacular serv- 
ices should be allowed if they are to win converts 
‘To give the Catho 
lic Church a proper standing in our age.” says a Roman 


among the native-born Americans 


Catholic writer, ‘a standing of acceptance to nineteenth 
intellects—whether Protestant or Catholic— 
contemplative processes of individual worship in the 
public house of God must yield to 
prayers in the vernacular in the full hearing of the 
congregation, to confessions of sin recited in common 
by the people, to ejaculations and songs of praise given 


century 


services of the 


and sung in the full voice of the assemblage’ ( 7h« 
Catholic World, April, 1890) 
“The same desire found expression at a Roman 


Catholic congress held a few months ago in England 
One of the speakers, Father Thurston, S.J., ‘thought the 
question of a partially 
This 
early Middle Ages 
are now 


might be 
would have been impossible in the 
But the great European languages 
then the 
Could not 


vernacular liturgy 
considered 


stable. Was there 
same reason for the retention of Latin? 


comparatively 
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— 
jor instance the Epistic, Gospel, and some other por 
tions of the Mass, be read in the vernacular? If a 
g@rong and reverent fecling should arise on this point 
and should find expression, he had no doubt it would 
be cot 


“The Bishop of Newport taking up this point said 





wthing against the consideration of 


been con- 












f Tres admitted 

many arguments in favour of such a 

lecided against i at time he 
29, 1906 

Church s not thus far taken the 





illowing distinctively liturgical serv- 
ish tonguc n this matter the Rus- 
own themselves t x” ahead of her in 





Certain advocates of union with the East in 
the Anglican Body, as counteractive to the 
Romeward movement, have tried to ignore, or 
minimize the devotions of the Easterns to the 
Holy Mother of God. One of the chief argu- 
ments they have advanced against a return of 
the Anglican Church to communion with the 
Holy See, is that Rome has added to the faith 
the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception and is 
guilty of Mariolatrv, i. e.. of excessive devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. Now that we have in 
English this large volume of Eastern liturgics 
he who runs may read and American Churchmen 
can be no longer misinformed concerning the 
1e Virgin Mary 
Says Dr 


position, which the cultus of t 
holds in the lex orandi of the East 


McGarvey 





On nnot i] to be impressed with the fact that 
the Blessed Virgin evidently occupies a very prominent 
place in the devotional life of the Oriental Catholic 


There is a common idea that the devotion of the Ro 





man Catholic to the i s quite unknown in the 
East. As a matter of fact, however, the liturgical serv- 


ices of the Roman Church bear no cor 





the Wices of the Eastern Church iT 
tensity of address and frequency of¢prayer to the Vir 
gin. In the Roman Massal. with the exception of one 
ortwo anthems in the Proper, there is no direct address 
to any saint. Nor do we recall any prayer, direct or 
indirect, to the saints in any of the other sacramental 
offices. These address 


fined tc 





s are almost exclusively con- 


the Breviary; and even there, they are com- 


paratively few In all the Russian offices. on the con- 
trary, there are ever recurring prayers made directly 
to the Virgin and the Saints, and anthem after anthem 


is offered in the Virgin's praise. Here are some of the titles 


with which our Lady is addressed: she is “the Door 
“the Glory of the World,” “the Song of 
the Bodiless Powers,” “Paradise,” “the Queen over 
“the Salvation of all Christians,” 





i Heaven,” 


“the Temple of 
the Godhead,” “the Truce Vine,” “the Hope of Chris- 
tians,” “the Undefiled,” “the All-pure,” “the Sovereign 





the Mediatrix never-failing.” 





s of the Virgin and Saints are not con 





Petitions are 





e asking for their prayers 
to them such as it would be our common 


to address to God 





For example: “Save us 
“O Cham- 
confusion, despise 


O most pure Birth-giver of God” (p. 14 
pion Dread, who cannot be put to 

t ur petition stablish the state ie 
the Emperor bestow upon him victory 
from heaven, for thou didst give birth to God” (p. 17) 


“Vouchsafe unto us thy mercy, O Birth-giver of God 








thou who art a fount of tender compassion. Look upon 
the people who have sinned; manifest as always thy 
power For trusting unto thee we cry to thee. Hail! 
Pr. 5 “As is our bounden duty, we with love 





sing praises unto thee. O Mary, Virgin all-undefiled 








the Mother of God, in that we have the sleepless eve 
f thy yers n sin deliver us now, and from 
’ ndemnat tt p. 405 
Even in the y itself we find such prayers 
is these: 


“Do thou, in that thou hast might invincibic, free us 





1 all assaults, that we may cry unto thee, Hail, O 
Bride Unwedded” (p. 86). “O compassionately loving 
Mother of the merciful God, have mercy upon me, and 
grant unto me repentance and contrition of heart, and 
humbleness of mind, and deliverance from the bond 

ge to evil thoughts” (p. 124) 

Frequently,, where we would conclude a prayer with 
through Jesus Christ our Lord,” we find in these 
Russian offices the ending “through the intercessions 
f the holy Mother of God.” 

\fter reading this it may not surprise our 
readers to be told that grave anxiety is enter- 
tained by many theologians in the Roman Church 
lest some new heresy arise in the East, owing 
to the extravagance of oriental devotion to the 
Theotokos 


As to the Dogma of the Immaculate Concep 
tion Father McGarvey’s review contains this 
~regnant sentence: 

It is noteworthy that while the convert from the 
Latin Communion is required (pp. 455, 456) to repudi- 
ite explicitly the doctrine of the Filioque. the Primacy 
f Rome, and the Infallibility of the Pope, no mention 
is made of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 


The editor of the Homilctic Review referring 
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to “the vision of reunion between the Anglican 


and Eastern Churches” as “a fondly cherished 
dream in the souls of many dignitaries in both 
Communions,” goes on to observe “that mem 
bers of the Anglican Church generally do not 
seem to apprehend how inflexible are the real 
pretensions of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
My own experience in Russia fully enlightened 
me in this direction, for I was constantly as- 
sured by devout and intelligent members of the 
great (irthodox Church that reunion was a con- 
summation ardently to be desired, but that it 
could only be achieved by the full surrender of 
Roman 
Greek, that being the oldest of existing Christian 
Churches 


the Anglican and communions to the 


Then, and only then, wou'd the re- 


union of Christendom be possible.” 


\ very brave man is the Rev. John T. Wood 
the rector of Holy Cross Roman Catholic Church, 
Flatbush, N. Y 


volt against 


He has headed a clerical re- 
penny contributions as a suitable 
offering for presentation at the altar and has 
notified his collectors to return the coppers to the 
givers, except in the case of children. His rul- 
ing is that men and women, who can't afford to 
put more than a penny into the collection need 
the alms more than does the Church. Even St 
Paul suffered from the 


“Alexander the coppersmith,” and there is no 


baneful influence of 
doubt Father Wood will command widespread 
sympathy in his crusade and if he succeeds in 
restricting the offerterial use of the penny to 
Sunday School collections his praise will resound 


in all the churches. 





Some idea of the extent to which the profa- 


nation of sacred edifices has been already 
from the 
a letter. signed “Eng- 
lishman,” which appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view (London) quite recently : 


Sir: It may 


carried in France may be gathered 


statements which follow 


interest your readers to know that, 
according to the Journal Official, 1.252 of the churches 
and chapels which 


ligious communities, 


few years ago belonged to re 
military 
leges and schools. etc., 


and civil hospitals, col- 
have already been desecrated 
and turned to profane purposes 

The magnificent chapel of the Marist Brothers, of 
Plaisance, 46 Rue Pernety, Paris. one of the finest 


| barely 


modern Gothic churches in France, built by that com- 


munity and with the aid of private subscriptions i 


1899 at a cost of Goo. 





» francs, has been recently sold 





for 130,000 francs to an old tradesman, who is now 


allowing it to be turned into a cinematograph show 


and questionable cafe chatant of the Montmartre type 


having cabinets particulicrs in the erstwhile sick 


chapels. The high altar now supports the stage n 
I g pport ge up 
which probably blasphemous and indecent songs will 
be sung and “sensational” pictures shown for the bene 


fit of a very mixed audience The chapel of the 


Blessed Sacrament is to become supper reom which 
will be the resort of the lowest class of demimon 
and so on. 

The hardships endured by the French cures in 
the country districts is thus described by a French 
correspondent of the Freeman's Journal: 

“Many of our poor priests in the country are 
in the direst need, unable even to obtain a lodg- 
. ae many parish councils having cven 
refused to rent the presbytery to the dispossessed 
priest Now, the priests referred to 
here were not wealthy incumbents of luxuriou 





palace or of comfortable vicarage. The vicar 
ages are, as a rule, small houses, carpetless and 
furnished, with no servant but an old 
mother or the sister of the priest: no luxury, no 
pleasures, but $180 a vear, and parishes of enor- 
mous extent, necessitating long journeys on foot 
in all weathers at all times of day and night— 
lives of self-denial and spartan simplicity.” 

Bismarck was seeking to 


“At the time when 


crush the Church in Germany.” says the Catholic 
Weekly (London), “an amusing cartoon appeared 
of which we are reminded by the present trend 
of events in France. The astute Count was rep- 
resented pushing with all his might against the 
walls of the Vatican. Near at hand stood Satan 
in customary stage ‘make-up,’ with an intelligent 
grin upon his dusky countenance. Underneath 
ran the following dialogue: 

“Satan: ‘My 


doing 7” 


dear Bismarck, what are vou 


“B.: “Why, I'm throwing this place down! 

“S.: “That's just what I've been trying to do 
these nineteen centuries.” 
unsuccessful Chancellor 


“Substitute for the 


Brothers Clemenceau and Briand, the latter ap- 
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plying his rolled-up ‘circular’ as a battering-ram, 
or Viviani casting the dread shadow of his ‘splen- 
did gesture’ upon the Vatican walls,and you have 
the cartoon remodeled up-to-date, while the un- 
derlying moral may be safely left as it was.” 


“The Bishop of London,” says The Sign, “has 
yielded to the very strong wish expressed by 
the Church in America that he should attend the 
General Convention, on October 3d, on the 300th 
anniversary in its history. He will visit Canada 
in September, will arrive at Washington for a 
great service on September 29th, and will reach 
Richmond in time for the Convention. He will 


return to London by the end of October.” 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral 
are about to rebuild at a cost of £5,000 the old 
St. Paul's Cross, which more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago was pulled down by order 
of the Long Parliament. The foundations of 
the original cross were discovered during some 
excavations in 1879. The restoration of this out 
of-door pulpit it is to be hoped will give still 
greater popularity to preaching in the open air, 
which in recent years has been so extensively re- 
vived. 


The annual report of the Church of England 
Men's Society states that during the past year 
the parochial branches of the Society have in 
creased from 421 to 705, a gain of 67 per cent 
The Bishop of Stepney at the council meeting 
held on February 7, emphasized the value and 
responsibility of the movement which in so short 
a while had succeeded in enlisting over 30,000 
Churchmen by the simple vet definite pledge of 


daily prayer and active service. 


The Very Rev. Kobert Gregory, Dean of St. 
Paul's since the death of Dr. Church in 1890, has 
just completed his eighty-eighth year. He is 
older than any living bishop or dean of the 
Church of England, and if spared until next year 
he will have been connected with St. Paul's 
Cathedral for forty years. 





The statistics submitted to the Royal Commission 


from the ancient Diocese of St. David's is strik- 
ing proof that the Church of Wales is alive and 
The total number of communicants 
since 1877 has increased from 26,589 to 63,791, 
which is an increase eight times greater than the 
rate of growth in population. 


growing. 


On February 27th the House of Commons by 
a vote of 198 to go passed a resolution to the 
effect that it was desirable to disestablish and 
disendow the Church of England 
upon this the Church Times says: 

“One moral can be drawn from the moving of this 
resolution, and that is the duty which devolves upon 


Commenting 


Churchmen of preparing for a struggle which is bound 
to come, and of anticipating what wil] be the best 
course for the Church to 
struggle goes against us.” 


pursue if the issue of the 


A WORD FROM “THE PILOT.” 


Says our esteemed contemporary, the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Churchman: 

“In the present conjuncture it would be great 
calamity to the Christian world as whole, if th 
divisions of Christendom were increased by a definite 
breaking up of the Latin communion itself.” 

Not the slightest fear of any breaking of the 
Rock on which Christ built His Church. We 
have His Word for it. 


is trying to show a difference between 


While the Churchman 
“Catholic 
Christianity and the theocracy of the Papal sys- 
tem,” THE “Catholic 
Party” among American Episcopalians, is doing 


Lamp, an organ of the 


its scholarly best to convince its readers of the 
Divine origin and the necessity of the Papacy, 
and the justice of all its claims. The motto of 
Tue Lamp is “Ut Omnes Unum Sint” (that they 
all may be one) from the sacerdotal prayer of 
our Lord after the Last Supper. It describes 
itself as “An Anglo-Roman Monthly Devoted to 
Church Unity,” 
impugn its earnestness, honesty and ability ; albeit 


and no intelligent person can 


we must wish that it could see how greatly Cor- 
porate Reunion is hastened by that “reunion by 
absorption” on which Cardinal Vaughan was elo- 
quent. We children of Rome are thankful to 
Tue Lamp and the Living Church for their 
straightforward presentation of religious condi- 
tions in France.—The Pilot (Boston). . 
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TRUE AND FALSE FREEDOM. 


A systematic propaganda is being carried on 


by the Protestant Free-thinkers in the American 
branch of the Anglican Church to gain control of 
the organization in the interests of the so-called 
“new theology.” The latest contribution to the 
campaign of Crapseyism is a book by Dr. Alex- 
ander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., which 
at the outlay of thousands of dollars has been 


gratuitously distributed to the clergy of the 
Church. The Church Standard ( Philadelphia) 


of March gth thus comments on the book: 

“The freedom which Dr 
freedom of a 
emolument in 


Allen would establish is the 

minister to hold official 
the Episcopal Church while denying her 
The book 
is the only systematic apology which has yet appeared 
f -sided liberty. We be 
perusal, for nothing more tha: 


station and 
doctrine and violating his ordination oath 
in defense of that sort of one 


speak for it a careful 


that is needed to discover that the learned Doctor's 





statement of fact and the arguments founded thereon 





are as unsound as his main conten 
Indeed, they 
hind the looking-glass which Alice visited In company 
with the White Queen The shop seemed to be ful 
of all manner of curious things; but the oddest part 


is immoral 


irresistibly remind one of the shop be 


of it all was that, whenever she looked hard at any 
shelf, to make out exactly what was on it, that particu 
others 


round it were crowded as full as they could hold.’” 


lar shelf was always quite empty, though the 


Passing from Dr. Allen's idea of “Freedom in 
the Church” to its logical sequence “Freedom out 
of the Church,” the Church Standard continues 

“As time goes on we wonder more and more that the 
devotees of the so-called ‘new theology’ should be will 
ing to be entangled in the mass of 
mystifications to which they are committed by a dis 


contradictions and 





loyal adhesion to the Episcopal Church. Since Dr 
Crapsey was deposed, he has been indulging in an ex 
uberance of liberty which he could not possibly enjoy 
before his emancipation by that fortunate event. It 
must have been a deep mortification to him to lead a 
whole congregation to ‘acknowledgé and bewail their 
manifold sins and wickedness,’ Almighty 
God that ‘the remembrance of them is grievous and 
the burden of them is intolerable. How much better to 
be free to tell the truth. as the new theology has re- 
ceived the same, and as Mr. Campbell of London joy- 
ously expounds it. When one has learned that ‘God is 


declaring to 


man and man is God, and that sensual debauchery is 
only a mistaken way of seeking God, how on earth | 





can a man who is so enlightened endure 
superstition of the Episcopal Church? Mr. Campl 
bound in no such thraldom. He is free to 
he believes, and this is part of it 
“*Sin itself is a quest for God—a blundering vest, 
but a quest for all that. The man who got dead drunk 
last night did so because of the impulse within him 
to break through the barriers of his limitations to ex- 
press himself, and to realize the more abundant life 
His self-indulgence just came to that; he wanted, if 


mily for a brief hour, to live the larger life, 1 





the soul, to enter untrodden regions and gather ¢ 
That drunken debau was 
quest for God 


himself new experiences 
a quest for life, a Men in their sinful 


follies today, and their blank atheism, and their foul 


blasphemies, their trampling upon things that are beau- 

tiful and good, are engaged in this dim, blundering 

quest for God, Whom to know is life eternal. The 
ué you saw in Piccadilly last night. who went 

to corrupt innocence and to wallow in filthiness of the 

flesh, was engaged in this blundering quest for God 


If such teaching be not the gospel according 
to Satan, then we shall look in vain to find it any- 
where. It is the unmasking of the Man of Sin 
But after all it is only the old serpent emerging 
from under the cover of the so-called Reforma- 
tion, which began as truly with Henry VIII and 
Thomas Cranmer in the English Church as it did 
with Luther, Zwingle and Calvin in the Protestant 
Churches of continental Europe. The real and 
true struggle for freedom now going on in the 
Anglican Body is deliverance from Protestant- 
The free- 
dom promised the Church of England in the six- 


ism in all its varied hues and forms. 


teenth century was a lie emanating from the 
mouth of Satan and now after nearly four hun- 
dred years the same wily serpent is repeating the 
same gilded promise in many different forms, vet 
it is the old lie still. Meanwhile the struggle 
between Catholic authority and Protestant “free- 
When we are prepared to under- 


stand the first article of Magna Charta as Stephen 


dom” goes on. 


Langton understood it, “Libera sit Ecclesia An- 
glicana,” we shall learn true wisdom from our 
English forefathers and like them place ourselves 
in loyal submission under the protection of the 
Holy See, in communion with which alone the 
Catholic Church has the divine guarantee of 
standing fast in that liberty wherewith Christ 
her Master hath made her free. 
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“WAR AGAINST CHRIST” 
Merry del Val. 
By .Vance THOMPSON 
In Everybody's Magazine for March. 
THE VOICES AND THE APPETITES 
the 
of Deputies, there by the misty Seine in Paris. 


It was a winter afternoon in Chamber 
By a vote of nearly three to one the representa- 
tives of the French nation turned out the light 
in heaven. That was a prodigious event. Two 
thousand years ago a star stood over Bethle 
hem. 

“We have put that star out forever!” 
the orator. 


He was Viviani—a desperate lawyer, politician. 


crie l 


journalist, a socialist who had fought his way 
to power with the ruthless courage of a medieval 
bravo; having been personally informed of the 
of God, the fact 
simply and frankly : 


non-existence he announced 
“Ave, there was a deceptive 
light in heaven, but We have put it out forever!” 

By “We” the 


grouped at the left of the chamber—the cohort 


he meant brawling cohort 


of socialistic Greeds; yonder fat and hairy man 
with the immense abdomen and the short gestic- 
ulating fins (a porpoise of a man!), may stand 
for the type and symbol of them all—Jaureés. 
He is not a man; he is a Voice and an Appetite ; 
lungs and stomach. By “We” Viviani meant all 
the Voices and Appetites round the swill-trough 
of the state. And wild cheers greeted him. 
Old Clemenceau, a little man, smart and dirty, 
led the applause from his place of Prime Minister. 
The melancholy 


almost cheerful; he had never been personally 


Brisson who presided, looked 


informed of the non-existence of God, and his 
life had been a dismal fear—he showed immense 
relief. That bold with his rhetor’s 
breath, had blown out the light of heaven. When 
the French Chamber passes a new law it orders 


Viviani, 


it printed on huge posters and pasted up all 
over France—at every street corner, in every 
hamlet, on wayside barns and fences. 

They did it better a hundred vears ago. 











Robespierre (in a sky-blue coat) led his depu- 
ties to the Champ de Mars, where they crowned 
a poor draggled night girl with tinsel, and wor- 
shiped her. The Voices and Appetites do not 
worship even that poor, sad, outcast type of 
humanity. The only worship they have is that of 
the Trough; immediately after banishing God 
from heaven (by a vote of nearly three to one) 
they decided (by a nearly unanimous vote) to 
double their own salaries. 

Thus, having disposed of the necessary pre- 
liminaries, the Chamber of Deputies went on 
about its business of passing laws for the con- 
fiscation of what property it had not yet taken 
from the Church. 

“THE WORK OF NAPOLEON.” 

It is not my business in this article to unravel 
for you the long and complicated history of the 
Concordat, which bound the unwilling Church 
to This the 
And it was a bilateral agreement, whereby the 
Church 


France. was work of Napoleon. 
lost a great many of her possessions 
and accepted in return a system (then much in 
vogue in England) of multiple small pensions 
for her priest and curates. 
Church, 


It was bad for the 
the 
ligion mere helpless functionaries of the state; 


because it made servants of re- 
it was bad for the state, because it introduced 
into sordid French politics a new and superfluous 
element of hypocrisy. Unfortunately the contract 
was difficult to break. 
upon condition that I shall pay vou a pension for 


life 


You give me your house 


that is a bad bond between us; but so long 





as the conditions are fulfilled it is not easy to undo 
it. Abstract justice, however, is not a question 
that concerns the governments of men. With 
states, as with men and microbes, the old Dar- 
winian law holds good—the struggle for existence 
knows nothing of moral right or wrong. So 
France broke the Concordat—it kept the house 
and refused to pay the pension. Had this been 
all, there had been to-day no religious war in 
France. Things had been as they are in England 
and the United States and the free republics of 


South America. The churches, built by the 


| piety of ages, had stood open; men had entered 
and prayed or passed by—just as they found best 
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Priests had prayed in the qiiet churches. Social- 
And for the 
first time in her history France had known the 
serene, tolerant, tranquil liberty of the Anglo- 
But the Frenchman's idea of 
liberty is the license (granted by the state) to 


ists had howled in the wine-shops 


Saxon world. 


knock some one else about the ears. The govern- 
ment had been so long used to treating the clergy 
as functionaries that it could not bring itself 
to let them go freely about their business. What 
these poor, black-coated imbeciles, who do not 
know that God is dead, are to be permitted to 
preach their absurd doctrines how and where and 
when they please? The Voices and Appetites 
could not consent to that for one moment. And 
besides, in spite of the fact that the property of 
all the religious congregations had been seized 
So the 


Briand law was passed, which tied the unwilling 


quite recently, the Trough was empty. 


Church once more to the state—and put a 
gendarme at the altar, side by side with the 
priest 


To be continued.) 


ROBERT CRASHAW, POET. 


nY REV. ARTHUR LLOYD, M 


If I were a novelist | might now write a thrill- 
ing tale of adverture—the journey of the foutr 
Fellows of Peterhouse with their precious bur- 
den of gold and silver for the King’s Mint at 
York, and through the Parliamentary lines to 
the King’s headquarters at Oxford, thence to 
the Royal. A very few days after the Parlia- 
mentary visitation at which they failed to answer 
their names, they reached Oxford in safety and 
the Peterhouse plate had found its way to the 
Royal Mint, whether taken there by the four 
Fellows or not, I am not in position to say, 
though a novelist might well make the assump- 
tion. Of two of the ejected Fellows, Pennyman 
and Comyn, I have found no records. Beaumont 
retired to Suffolk, where he lived on the income 
of the Fellowship from which he had been eject- 
ed. There were honourable men among the Puri- 
tans, and one Francis Quarles, nephew of the 
poet of that name, having been appointed to 


the Fellowship from which Beaumont had been 
ejected, regularly sent the income which came 
in from it to its rightful owner, who devoted 
himself to the muses and wished that his friend 
Crashaw had been with him to give friendly 
counsel and criticism. 

Crashaw was not so fortunate. He stayed for 
a short time in Oxford, where he came much 
under the influence of the Jesuits attached to the 
(Queen, and where he failed to find employment, 
and then made his way to Paris which was at 
that time the refuge of Queen Henrietta Maria 
as well as of a large band of prominent English 
Royalists, of all those, that is, that were incapable 
of bearing arms for the King. Cosin was also at 
aris, and it was possibly Cosin’s presence that 
drew Crashaw there. 

Isut if Cosin’s presence was the attraction that 
drew Crashaw to Paris, the bond that tied the 
two men together was snapped very shortly af 
terwards when Crashaw with three or four other 
like-minded Fellows of Peterhouse, Cosin’s own 
son being one of them, forsook Angiicanism and 
joined the Church of Rome. 

The exact date of Crashaw’s change is not 
known, but it can be approximately ascertained 
from Cosin’s writings. In his letter to Bishop 
Morley concerning “Ordination in the Church of 
England” (Cosin’s Works, Vol. IV, p. 242, Lib 
of Anglo-Cath. Theology), he tells us that “at 
my first coming into France (which was about 
five years since) I found many of the Roman 
profession (both priests and others) very busy 
and industrious in persuading them of our re- 
ligion that attended at the English court to turn 
papists.” This-letter was written about 1650; two 
vears previously, in 1648, he writes to Bishop 
Morton of his controversies with Roman “lim- 
itors” that “come creeping into our pale and hunt 
for proselytes, whereof they have not (God be 
thanked) been able for these four years’ space 


| to get one unless it were a poor footman”™ (ibid 


p. 472). These two dates pretty well fix the date 
at which Crashaw took the step: Cosin’s anger 
may be gathered both from the fact that he dis- 
inherited his own son, and from an impatient ex- 


pression which escapes him in one of his letters 
“Of Mr. Crashaw, etc., I know 


to Dr. Watson: 
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too much: but | am more glad to hear you say 
that you have no thought of following their un- 
gracious and fond fancies” (ibidem p. 389). 
There was nothing new about the persuasives 
used by the Roman “limitors” to shake the allegi 
ance of the Anglican exiles; but the misfortunes 
of the time added a peculiar force to their 
“You 


in heresy, which hath brought God's anger and 


argument have lived a long. while 
indignation upon you; your Kingdom of England 
is ruined ; your Church is lost; your bishops and 
priests are put out of their places and are never 
likely to be restored; your nine and thirty Ar- 
ticles are at an end, nobody regards them; your 
Service-book and your Sacraments are come into 
the contempt and scorn of the world, ec... etc.” 
It was an argument which could be used with 
tremendous force, and it wanted faith to see the 
happy end of the present woe. The temptation 
to triumph over a fallen foe must have been 
irresistible to men of like passions with ourselves 
whose hearts were still aching for their martyred 
brethren in England, where Jesuits had been put 
commencement of the 


to death since the 


Civil War: but one may nevertheless be allowed 


ever 


to regret the splendid opportunity for doing 
good that these limitors let slip by their inoppor- 
tune proselytizing. If the English in Paris had 
been allowed to rest in peace during those sad 
vears, if thev had been allowed, for instance, to 
bury their dead properly, without being obliged 
to depend for these things on the charity of a 
Huguenot minority. who knows what micht not 
have been done in the way of reconciling friends 


that should The 
Huguenots showed more of the spirit of Christ 


never have been parted? 
at this period than did their Jesuit antagonists: 
let us rejoice as Englishmen that when the French 
Church was in trouble during the throes of the 
Revolution, English Churchmen welcomed to 
their shores hundreds of exiled priests, England 
reaped the fruit of her hospitality in the Trac- 
tarian movement, which has changed the spirit- 
ua! life of her Church and influenced movements 
outside of her pale. She has now a second op- 
portunity of helping her sister in a similar hour 


of distress. May we not hope that the present 


opportunity may give the completion to what the 





[ractarian movement began, and heal the breach 
without the need of the knife? 

And now again, if I had the pen of a novelist, 
1 could put before the reader a chapter of thrill- 
ing imterest. 

Crashaw was for a time in great distress and 
poverty, from which he was rescued through the 
kindness of Abraham Cowley, the Royalist poet, 
and a brother exile. Cowley gave Crashaw a 
letter to the Queen, and Henrietta Maria, inter- 
esting herself on the poet's behalf, recommended 
him to an Cardinal Palotta, who 
returning to Rome and was in want of a secre 
tary. The prospect filled Crashaw with delight 
and he welcomed the opportunity of visiting the 
Eternal City. 


Italian was 


I have not found the exact date of 
his arrival at Rome, but his old College friend, 
argrave, who wrote the account of a Papal 
taken so 
much for the purposes of John Inglesant, met 
1647. 

d Bargrave that nothing could ex- 


election from which Shorthouse has 
him there in 
Crashaw tol 
ceed the kindness and generosity of his new mas- 
ter, the Cardinal, who treated him with respect 
and consideration. He had a small salary which 
sufficed for his needs, and abundant opportunities 
for studying the priceless treasures of art, secu- 
lar and religious, with which he was surrounded. 


but he could not reconcile himself to the world- 


liness of the Cardinal's other retainers, with 
whom he was constantly at daggers drawn 


Those who have read John Inglesant will recog- 
nize the truth of this. Rome was at the time 
the hot-bed of intrigue and controversy, and in 
addition to the usual questions of diplomatic 
religious interest. there were the 


rather than 


echoes from France of the Jansenist controver- 


sies which (strangely enough) Cosin never nien- 
tions. Gallicanism was soon to appear on the 
scenes, and Molinos and his Quietism was be- 
ginning to attract attention. Crashaw makes no 
mention of these things, his mind was of an 
ethereal cast. and vet he must always have been 
an interested, and sometimes a pained spectator, 
of worldliness in Christian garb. 

\t any rate Crashaw in Rome found himself 
beloved by his generous and large-hearted mas- 


ter, but hated beyond measure by his comrades 
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in service, and plots were formed for his quick 
and sudden removal. The Cardinal felt that he 
could no longer keep this ardent young English- 
man in safety by his side and procured for him 
a post—whether lay or clerical I have not been 
able to discover—at the Abbey of Loretto. 
Scarcely ever in its weird history has that famous 
\bbey been put to a nobler use than when it be- 
came the last refuge of the storm-tossed Richard 
Crashaw. 

It was not for long. It was said of him that 
he caught a bad chill, which led to a fever, which 
ended in death. It was also said that he never 
caught a chill at all, but that some unknown 
person tampered with his food, and that he died. 
There is authority for both statements and the 
probabilities are about evenly balanced. Many 
people die of chills, and when people in mediaeval 
Italy had enemies they often died of poison. 

At any rate Richard Crashaw breathed his 
last, among unsympathetic strangers in a remote 
corner of Italy, in the summer of 1649, a few 
months after the execution of Charles I, for 
whose cause he had sacrificed everything. He 
did not make any striking success in life, but he 
was from first to last a man who feared God 
and followed his conscience, and he has enriched 
our English literature with some extremely beau- 
tiful though fanstastic poems, singularly devo- 
tional and surprisingly feminine in tone. Those* 
who know Crashaw, and have read him as he 
ought to be read—slowly and in minute sec- 
tions,—will appreciate him as he deserves. I do 
not purpose to quote any of his lines in this 
article; but I shall close with the touching lines 
which Cowley wrote on hearing the news of his 
death. The reader will observe that Cowley says 
nothing about the theory of death by poisoning. 
Poet and Saint! To thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven: 


The hard and rarest union that can be 
Next that of Godhead with humanity 


How well, blest Swan, did Fate contrive thy death, 
And made thee render up thy tuneful breath 

In thy great mistress’ arms! Thou most divine 

And richest offering of Loretto’s shrine, 

When, like some holy sacrifice to expire 

A fever burns thee, and love lights the fire 

Angels, they say, brought the famed chapel there, 

And bore the sacred load in triumph through the air. 
‘Tis surer much they brought thee there, and they, 
And thou, their charge, went singing all the way. 


ANGLICAN 
HISTORY. 


FRESH STUDIES IN 


CHURCH 


By Rev. Arthur E. Whatham. 


CHAPTER IIL 
WHAT ENGLAND CONCEDED TO ROME FROM 1066 
TO 1393. 


Little thinks (Reasons, etc., p. 133) that Papal 
Supremacy over England could not have been 
absolute when William Rufus declared that “No 
bishop or archbishop of the English Church was 
subject to Rome.” Had he, however, not de- 

| pended upon Bishop Wordsworth, from whom he 
| quotes, but had consulted original authority, he 
would have seen that William II never made any 
such statement. The pith of the matter is well 
and briefly stated in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
under “.tuselm.” There we read: “It was the 
rule of the Church that the consecrations of 
netropolitans could not be completed without 
their receiving from the hands of the Pope the 
pallium, or robe. Anselm, accordingly, insisted 
that he must proceed to Rome to receive the 
| pall. But William would not permit this; he 
| had not acknowledged Urban, and he maintained 
his right to prevent any Pope being acknowledged 
by an English subject without his permission.” 
| The statement by Roger Wendover (Vol. /, p 
307), an original authority, shows the accuracy 
of the above representation, it runs: “But that 
| he might do his duty, as he had ever done, faith- 
fully to the Church, he asked the king’s license 
to go and receive the pall from Pope Urban. At 
the mention of the Pope’s name, the king was 
| violently incensed, for at that time there was a 
schism in the Roman Church. Wibert, Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, had been impudently ob- 
truded into the Papacy by the Emperor Henry, 
who claimed the right of nominating the Pope 
without any interference of any other person 


King William, therefore, in the same way, as- 
| serted that no archbishop or bishop of his domin- 
ions should have respect to the Court or the 
Pope of Rome, as he had the same privileges in 
his kingdom which the emperor had in his em- 
pire.” 
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It is quite true that at this time the king had 
insisted that Anselm should neither visit nor ap- 
peal to Rome upon any excuse whatsoever. We 
have to take into consideration, however, that he 
had himself sent special envoys to Rome at this 


very time to ascertain who was the Pope in ac- | 


tual possession. 
bishop and the king was not therefore based 
upon an attempt of the latter to free England 
from acknowledgment of Papal overlordship, but 
to prevent the archbishop, or any other subject 
of the crown, from appealing to Rome without 
the king’s consent. 


The statement by Little, that “Italian aggres- 
| 


sion reached its climax in the reign of King 


The dispute between the arch- | 


John (1199-1216), when John placed the whole 


realm at the feet of the Bishop of Rome, which 
of course he had no right to do” (1b. pp. 130- 
140) is very misleading, and shows an utter lack 
of understanding of the issue in question. Of 


course John had no right to do it according to | 


our present view of the relationship of the Popes 
of Rome to earthly But at that 
time the mutual dependence of the Popes of 


sovereignty. 


Rome and western sovereigns had become a 
well understood and fully recognized base of 
action. I shall refer to the origin of this ex- 
traordinary state of things in my next article, here 
I shall content myself with producing just suffi- 
cient evidence to show the fallacy in the conten- 
tion of such writers as Little. 

“When William the Conqueror,” writes Free- 
man (Ency. Brit—England), “sought for a Papal 
confirmation of his claim to the crown of Eng- 
land, he went very far towards clothing the 
Pope with a power to dispose of that crown.” 

In 936, Otho the Great, consolidated the plan 
by which Pope and Emperor became mutually 
dependent, each receiving from the other the 
necessary sanction of his authority, for it was 
assumed that the Pope as the Vicar of Christ. 
had the sole right to confer the imperial crown. 
The emperor-elect was not properly entitled to 
the name of emperor until he had received his 
crown at Rome at the hands of the Pope ( Lioyd- 
Ch. His. in Ger., pp. 21, 22). 

In the request of William I for Papal sanction 
in his attack on England, with his being twice 


crowned, the last time by Papal legates, we see 
an acknowledgment of this same mutual depend- 
William's refusal to do fealty to the Pope 
for his kingdom, which he had secured by per- 
mission of the Pope, is merely one of those ex- 
traordinary inconsistencies so often in evidence 
when one possesses the power to dispense with 
conditions previously acknowledged. 


ency. 


RESURGAM 
BY IDA M. BUDD. 


“lt am thy master!"—so with scornful boast 
Life. “Behold thy 


Beneath my sceptre! Lo! 


Death spake to subjects bow 
whose are these now 

Who erst were thine—this prone, mute, sightless host? 
Nor are these all. A few swift years, at most, 

And every breathing wight thou'st cjaimed the while 
Shall lay him down to ewell the funeral pile, 

And in my triumph thou thyself be lost 

Yea, thou and Love—mine enemies supreme— 
Shall even be as these thou seest here 

Chained in the silent halls 
Your dull, dread slumber broken by no gleam 


of endless night; 


Of coming dawn; no morning shining clear: 
Naught but the worm and my corroding blight.” 


Life heard, nor answer made, but went his way 

To a lone tomb deep in a garden's shade 

Where One, his Lord, the spoiler’s arm had laid 
Love met him there, and there together they 

Rolled from the door the heavy stone away, 

And entering sat them down with reverence meet— 
One at the head, the other at the feet; 

And when the mourners came at break of day 
Seeking their dead, two angels there they found 
Who bade them haste to spread the word abroad 
That 
Thenceforward by the Christ, their Master, crowned, 
Hand clasped in hand upon the hills of God 

Walk Life and Love together evermore 


He was risen whom Death could bind no more 


Hence my strong hope sure, steadfast, undismayed, 
The anchor of my soul which entereth in 

To that within the veil 
Nor winds of doubt the frailest bark thus stayed 
Can wreck or whelm 
I brave the moods of time’s e’er-changing sea. 
Tho’ death o’erpower with seeming victory, 

E’en death must yield to Him Who, dying, made 
My life imperishable and my love 

On then, to the port I sail 

Which somewhere waits to greet my ecager ken 
He is the God of life Who reigns above, 

and by His word Whose word can never fail, 

I know the glad truth I shall rise again. 


No waves of sin 


Secure ard unafraid 


Immortal 
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EXTRACTS FROM A CONSIDERATION 
UPON THE EIGHTH CENTENARY 
OF GREGORY VIL 





TRANSLATED For THe Lamp. 

Delivered in the Abbey Church of Saint Cecelia at 
Solesmes, May 25, 1885, by the Rev. Father Dom 
Charles Couturier, Abbe of Solesmes. 

From the beginning, down through 
the centuries, four principal epochs seem to me 
to mark the development of the Church, a de- 
velopment which is completed under Gregory 


VIL. 


persecutions she appeared immediately as queen 


Emerging from the Catacombs after the 


and began her great career in the world by the 
Constantine. Christian 
laws were made public, numerous basilicas were 


conversion of Several 
erected as churches, and everywhere her bishops, 
confessors and doctors exercised a great influ- 
But the ancient social 
The Empire 
under certain Christian forms remained pagan. 


ence in municipal affairs. 
state was not seriously affected 
It had to disappear. God entrusted this mission 
to the barbarians who destroyed the Empire after 
The bar- 
barians, of different races, were all outside the 


they had occupied all the provinces. 


Church, the greater part Arians, some still pagan 
The Church converted them, not by individual 
conversions, or by families, as it did at first, but 
by nations, the whole people, kings and subjects, 
submitting to its apostles and receiving collect- 
ively holy baptism. This admirable transforma- 
tion, which was especially the work of the first 
Gregory, Saint Gregory the Great, gave to the 
Church an influence and a power hitherto un- 
equalled. She became truly all powerful in the 
councils of princes, and in the assemblies of the 
great, as much at least, as a moral force can be 
with natures, subject, no doubt, but too often 
That is the 
second great epoch in the Christian society 

The third is marked by Charlemagne and St. 
Leo III. The barbarous states which had be- 


dominated by unbridled passions. 


come Christian, remained isolated among them- 
selves. No them together. 
Nevertheless Pontiff Leo 
III created the Roman Empire in 
Charlemagne, the new Emperor reunited already 


social ties bound 
when the Sovereign 


crowning 


under his sceptre nearly all the nations which in 
the West constituted the old Empire, the ma- 
jority recognizing his authority, and all iceling 
the influence of his name and power. He had 
actually become the temporal head of Christian. 
ity, and a material unity seemed realized. 

His coronation by the Supreme Head in the 
Spiritual Order, the vicar of the God-man on 
earth, gave a divine sanction to his vast Em. 
pire, and from that time the Christian society, 
the great Christian family of modern peoples, 
was founded, the Church embracing them all 
under her benevolent jurisdiction and the Em- 
peror being the protector and the born defender 
of Holy Church throughout all the countries of 
the West. But the 
the influence 


Norman invasions and 
feudal customs exercised 
unchecked promptly paralyzed the good effects 
of this great fact. The Empire under the pre 
text of defending the Papacy, dominated it in the 
election of the popes and by a natural consequence 
carried this abuse into the election of the bishop- 


which 


rics and benefices by the usage of investitures 
What one Emperor thought he could do as De- 
fender of the Church, other kings and lords did 
in their domains. 

I will not, and cannot, describe the disorders 
which followed these sacrilegious usurpations 
will therefore condense in order not to go into re- 
pugnant details foreign to my subject. St. Gregory 
\ II was chosen by God to arrest this evil. He had 
for an adversary first Henry 1V, King of Ger- 
many and candidate for the Empire, and with 
him all the clergy whom this same Prince incited 
And it 
is here, as I have said, that we come to the fourth 
epoch of the social development of the Church. 
I know that my account is strange, that it will 
revolt timid Christians, or those who are slaves 


to unbridled insolence against the Pope. 


to old Gallican prejudices, who only see in Saint 
Gregory VII an ambitious spirit warped by pride; 
that it will Protestant writers, or 
rationalists, who have felt the influence of a great 


astonish 


character, have studied and admired it in good 
faith, but who from a false point of view have 
often appreciated it only by the narrow measure 
which we apply to the great men of profane his- 
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tory. How discover, in effect, the power of the 
Holy Pope in this combat where he is nearly al- 
ways vanquished? Undoubtedly his reign is the 
great period of the quarrel of investitures and 
of the conflict between Church and State, but 
At his 
death the conflict, far from being ended, became 
more violent than ever. 


he ended nothing and appeased no one. 


The simoniac and in 
continent clergy were calmly spreading their dis 
orders under their anti-pope Gilbert. Henry was 
still all-powerful when Gregory died, abandoned 
in exile. 

It is then with reason that you ask me, my 
brethren, to explain my idea about St 
VIII. I will answer with our holy Liturgy, the 
authentic organ of the Roman Church. The Ro- 
man Breviary, indeed, gives us with precision 
the characteristic trait of St. Gregory VII which 


Gregory 


makes him a personage apart in history. “He 
did not fear,” it says, “to place himself as a 


wall before the house of Israel, to protect it 
against the impious efforts of Henry. And this 
same Henry, fallen into an abyss of vice. he de- 
prived him of the communion of the faithful, and 
of his kingdom, and he released the peoples who 
were subject to him of their oath of fidelity to 
him.” There is really one great fact which domi- 
nates the whole history of St. Gregory VIT. and 
at the same time the greatest act. without doubt, 
that any Pope had ever yet accomplished. He 
made use of his power in this particular for the 
first time in 1076, at the Council of Rome, where 
the Emperor had sent him word of his deposition 
For a long time Gregory resisted the entreaties 
of one hundred and ten Bishops who composed 
the Council and demanded the condemnation of 
Henry. Finally at the last session, as the Bish 
ops are about to separate, weighing the im- 
portance of the sentence he is ahout to impose 
knowing the dangers to which he will expose 
himself, but wishing, above all, to save his soul 
“We must not forget.” said he, “the words of our 
Lord: ‘Behold I send you as lambs among 
wolves,” but Christ is our life, and to die for Him 
is gain. It is enough for us to have lived so far 
in peace in the Church: it is now seemly that 
the harvests of the Saints. drv and barren for 
so long, should watered with 


once more be 


| blood. 
| than to betray the rights of the Church by turn- 


It is better to die for the laws of God 


ing one’s back on those who violate and destroy 
them. Not to face such enemies is openly to 
deny the faith of Christ.” 
in a sublime apostrophe to the 


\postles : 


Then raising his voice 
Prince of the 
“Blessed Peter!” he exclaims, “lend, 
we beseech thee, a favorable ear to our prayers! 
Deign to listen to me, thy servant, sustained by 
thee since childhood, and preserved from the 
hand of the wicked whose hate pursues me be 


| cause I am faithful to thee,—thou art a witness, 


thou and Our Lady, the mother of God, and the 


| blessed Paul, thy brother, that the Holy Roman 


thority, I deprive the king, 


Church has constrained me, in spite of all my 
resistance, to accept the supreme Pontificate. It 
is then by thy grace, blessed Prince of the Apos- 
ties, and in no sense because of my services, that 
it has pleased thee, and does still please thee, to 
confide to my direction the Christian people of 
whom thou art the Head. By this grace, power 
has been given me of God to loose and bind on 
earth and in Heaven. Strong in that assurance, 
for the honor and safety of our holy Church, in 


God 


Holy Spirit. and by virtue of our power and au- 
\ | I 


the name of Almighty, Father, Son, and 
Henry, son of the 
Emperor of that name, who by his unbounded in- 
solence hath set himself against the Church, of 


| the government of the kingdom of Germany and 


italy, I release all Christians from their allegiance 
to him: I forbid anvone to render him obedience 
as king 
against him this anathema and deliver him into 


It is then in thy name that T pronounce 


thy hands so that the nations may know and 
realize the force of these words: “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this Rock I will build my Church 
and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
it?” 

This is the wonderful spectacle which the 
Faith was the 
mistress of souls: friends and enemies recognized 
rebel, but the 
power was respected even by those who were 


Church presents at that period. 


her empire. Individuals might 


disciplined. Hence the rebellious and simoniac 
Bishops accused Gregory of every crime; they 
even went so far as to pronounce his deposition, 
but it never occurred to any of them that he had 
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overstepped his authority 
sacrilegious 


Henry himself in his 
outbursts never uttered a word 
against the legitimacy of the power which had 
struck him down, and forced by the faith of his 
people as much as by his own conscience, he went 
to Canossa to humble himself at the feet of Greg- 
ory and pray for absolution. 

I must not forget to mention here the mother 
of this unhappy prince. She was at the Council 
and heard the sentence against him, but, the his- 
torians tell us, she never uttered a complaint 
against the holy Pontiff. only wept over the 
crimes and rebellion of her son. 


DR. BRIGGS ON THE PAPACY-* 





From the North American Review of February 15 


The Papacy is one of the greatest institutions that 
| 


have ever existed in the world: it is much the greatest 
' 





now existing, and it looks forward with calm assur 





ill greater future. Its dominion extends 


ance to a st 
throughout the world over the only cecumenical church 
All other churches are national or provincial im their 
organization. It reaches back in unbroken succession 
through more than eighteen centuries to St. Peter, ap- 
pointed by the Saviour of the world to be the Primate 
of the Apostles. It commands the great central body 
of Christianity, which has ever remained the same 
organism since times. All other Christian 


organizations, however separate they may be from the 


Apostol 





parent stock, have their share in the Papacy as a part+ 


of the Christian heritage and are regarded by the 
Papacy as subject to its jurisdiction. The authority 
of the Papacy is recognized as supreme in all ecclesi- 

*The Rev. Professor Charles A triggs, D.D.. whose 
fame as profourd theologian and a conscientious 
thinker is world-wide, is a native of New York He 
Studied at the University of Virginia, the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York and the University of 
Berlin. From 1865 to 1874. he was pastor of the Pres 
byterian Church at Roselle, N. J.: from 1874 to 10". he 
was Professor of Hebrew: and since 1891 Professor of 
Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Seminary 
In 1892, he was tried for heresy and acquitted bv the 
Presbytery of New York. but in 1897. he wes suspended 
bw the General Assembly. In 1808 he was ordained a 
priest in the Protestart Episcopal Church. Among his 
published works are “Bibl- Study.” “Messianic Proph 
ecy.” “The Authority of Holy Scripture.” “The Bible 
the Church and the Reason” and “The Incarnation of 
the Lord.” His great attainments and services to scholar- 
ship have been recognized, through honorary degrees 
by a number of institutions on both sides of the At 
‘antic. inclndire Princeton University ard Williams 
College in the United States, Edinburgh ond Glasgow 
Universities in Scotlard. and Oxford Un‘versity in 
England —The North American Review 





astical affairs, by the most compact and best-organized 

body of mankind, and as infallible in determinati 

doctrines « 

thedra. 
The history of the Papacy has been a history of 

storm and conflict. About it have raged for cent 

the greatest battles in all history 


of 


f faith and morals when it speaks ¢x co- 


Ties 
The gates of Hell 
have been open in Rome, if anywhere in this world. At 
times it seemed as if Hell had emptied itself in Rome 
and, to use the language of the Apocalypse, it wer 
come “a habitation of devils and a hold of ever 
clean spirit” (Rev. xviii: 2). It is not strange 
zealous Protestants, when they looked at the abor 


be- 


tions that enveloped the Papacy in their times, 





it the “woman sitting upon a scarlet-colored bea 
of names of blasphemy,” and regarded it as 
mother of harlots and of the abominations of 
earth” (Rev. xvii: 3-5). And yet these forces of evi 
have always been driven back. When the conflict 

subsided the Papacy has stood forth stronger than ever 
| If zealous Protestants, in their antipathy to the Pa 
| picture it in all the imagery of the Biblical Ant 
Christ. can we blame the defenders of the Papacy 


applying to it the words of Jesus to St. Peter. Is t 


not historic truth in saying. “The gates of hell hav« t 


cre 


prevailed against it?” Are not the words of Jesus t 
St. Peter equally appropriate to his successors? “Si 
mon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, tl 
he might sift you as wheat, but I made supplication for 
thee. that thy faith fail not: and do thou when thou 
are converted, strengthen thy brethren” (Luke xxii 
31. 32) 

The Papacy has a much firmer basis in a number of 
texts of the New Testament and in Christian history 
than most Protestants have been willing to recognize 
There can be no doubt that Roman Catholic contro 


versialists have warped the meaning of several pas 





ues of the New Testament in the interest of the most 
exaggerated claims for the Pa 


, 


icy. But, on the other 






hand, Protestant controversialists have minimized the 
importance of these texts and emptied them of their 
true meaning. Jesus, in His vision of His Kingdon 
when St. Peter recognized Him as the Messiah, said 
( Matt. xvi: 17-190): 
“Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonah, 
For flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee 
But my Father which is in heaven: 
And T say unto thee: Thou art Peter. 
And upon this rock will I build my Church 
And the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it 
I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
God 
And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall b 
| hound in heaven. 





And whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall b 
| loosed in heaven.” 
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All attempts to explain the 
than as referring to Peter have ignominiously 
As I have said elsewhere 

“St. Peter was thus made by the appointment 
Jesus the rock on which the Church was 


“rock” in any other way 


failed 


milt as 

spiritual house, or temple; and at the same time the 
porter of the kingdom, whose privilege it is to 
shut tts The 
building, a house, constituted of living stones, all 
upon Peter, the 
rock foundation. It is 
God 


conceptions are familiar in the Old Testament, as well 


ypen and 


gates Church is here conceived as a 


built 


first of these stones, or the prim: 





also conceived as a city 


into which men may enter by the gates These 


as in the New Testament. The significant thing here 


he primacy of St 


Peter. He is chief of the 


is 
Twelve, who elsewhere in the New Testament are cor 


ceived as the twelve foundations of the temple and 


city of God 
ny 


He is the chief porter, as « 
of the keys, 


of Christians 


sewhere the 
and the 


Jesus gave 


Twelve have the authority Churcl 


has it, as an assembly them 


authority to admit into His exclude 


> 


kingdom, or to 
therefrom.” 
This 


the Ap stolic age 


saving of Jesus history f 


is confirmed by the 


Peter was certainly the chief of th 





Aposties, according to all the Gospels, during the cart! 
y life of our Lord. The carly chapters of “Acts” rep 


resent him as the acknowledged chief of the Apostolic 


community down to the Council at 
had the 


work in 


Jerusalem. If we 
narrative of St. Peter's 
Asia Rome 
in all probability the same undisputed leadership would 
But the last half of the book of “Acts” follows 


of St 


continuation of the 


Antioch, western and finally in 


appear 


the career Paul, based on the narrative of one 


f his companions, probably Titus, and naturally St 
Paul is the hero of that narrative. Furthermore, St 
Paul's work is illustrated by his Epistles, which assume 
a most prominent position in the New Testament. It 


is veTy common among those who follow the Lutheran 


tradition, which makes the Epistle to the 
Pau 


depreciate St 


Galatians the 
d the key 


Peter in 


test of the genuine theology of St 





to Apostolic Christianity, to 
Paul 


Jerusalem decided for St 


the Council of 
Paul himself 
abandoned his earlier unflinching adherence to theory 


comparison with St But, in fact 





Peter, and St 


in favor of the Christian expediency of St 


all of his subsequent life 


Peter, m 


¢ 
It is evident that Jesus, in speaking to St. Peter, had 
the whole history of His Kingdom in view. He 


conflict 


sees 


with the evil powers and victory over them 


It is, therefore, vain to suppose that we must limit the 
commission to St. Peter 


limit the 


We con'd no more do that 


than we could Apostolic commission to the 


Apostles. The commission of the primate, no less than 
the commission of the Twelve includes their successors 


m all time to the end of the world. The natura! in- 


<44 


*“Ethical Teaching of Jesus,” p. 277 








terpretation of the passage, therefore, apart from all 


pe 
prejudice, gives the Papacy a basal authority, as it has 
that 


successors of St 


always maintained. Therefore we must admit 


there must be a 





sense in which th 


Peter are the rock of the Church, and have the au 


tical g 
determination of faith 


thority of the keys in ecclesias vernment, dis 


cipline and and morals. Inas- 


much, however, as the commissix 





m is given to the 


Twelve and their successors also as to the power of 
to take the 


that the 


the keys, it is necessary several passages 


together, and conclude authority was given b 


mrt Lord to the Apostles in a body, and that it was 
given to St. Peter as the executive head of the body 


There are two other passages upon which the Papacy 


builds its authority The chief of these is John xxi 
where Peter is singled out from the seven who were 
with Jesus on the shore of the Sea of Galilee after 
his resurrection, and the command was given to Peter 
to “feed the sheep.” Here Jesus appoints St. Peter to 
be the shepherd of the flock of Christ. which, in ac 


wrdance with the reference to 


Christ 


usage of the time with 


the kings of David's line, and with reference to 





Himself as the Good Shepherd. implics government of 
he C h. It is all the more significant that this 
passage singles out and distinguishes Peter in the 


Zebedee 


presence of the sons of 


und others, the most 

prominent of the Twelve. and that the narrative is 
mtained in the Gospel of John. Here again it 

nnoet be supposed that this is commission to St 


Peter as an given an office as the 
f Christ. If the flock con- 


the chief <hepherd must be the successor of St 


individual. He is 


chief shepherd of the flock 


The third 
mentioned above 


carry on his work as shepherd 


passage is given in Luke xxii: 31, 32 


None of these passages is in the Gospel of Mark, wh'ch 
represents the preaching of St Peter as nearly as we 

in come to it; but in the other three Gospels, Matthew 
from Palestine or Syria, John from Asia Minor, and 
Luke from a disciple of St. Pau They may well 


therefore. represent the conse~sus of the 


Apostolic 


Church. These three words of Jesus to St. Peter were 


ill uttered on th 





most solemn and criti occasions 


in the life of our Lord They may all be regarded 


visions of His King 


therefore. as visions of 


dom and ideals of the 


It is impossible for man to arrive at the grace 
of God so long as it pleases him to delight in 
carnal things. Turn. therefore, and return, above 
and below, here and there. there remains noth- 
ing except to fight against the flesh which seeks 
to betray thee day and night; he who vanquishes 
it, vanquishes all his foes and attains to every 
good.—Brother Giles of Assisi 
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ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS. 
French Magazines. From 1893 to 1898, near 
ly all the Reviews published articles upon the 


M 


on 


Portal in Science 
Ang Ordina 


The theological 


two questions raised by 
sketch 
kindred 


Catholique by his ican 


tions, or on subjects. 


reviews treated more particularly the contro 
versy upon the validity of Anglican Orders, the 
others the movement towards union between the 
We give the fol 


lowing list of references as an indication of this 


English and Roman Churches 























Science ¢ yue.—Les Ordinations anglicanes, par 
Fernand D s (F. Portas décembre 1893. nvier 
me correction n mot au Gwerdian, avril 1804 
L’Anglo-catholicisme, par le R. PL Racey lariste 
wit, septembre, octobre, novembre 1896; jan fev 
rier 1897 
Bu fique 15 juillet 18gy: | Ordinations 
arg lie s, par F. Darevs; Compte rend par L 
DucnEsN 
Le ¢ ’ mporain. —F1tt t gique s 
les Ordinat ‘ glicanes, par bbe BK NHON, t 
XVI Pp. 326, 385 XVIII, pp. 422, 531, 64 
Ordinations schismatiques coptes ct ordinations 
glicanes, par Tabbé B inHon, t. XVIIL. pp. 213, 263 
t. XX, pp. 5. 3 
I s de Gordo t s dinations cop par |! “ 
Boumnuon, t. XX, pp. 380 
La lettre Le XIII au car Richard a prop 
le la Revue anglo-romainc, t. XX. p. 3 
s Etudes—Les Ordinations nglicanes, par | 
Dateus; Compte rendu, par S. A b S J. w jum 
94 (partic biblographique ) 


Le Correspondant.—Le Concile ang! n de Lambeth 
par le R. P. Racey. mariste. 25 juillet it et 25 


mut ct 1SQ7 

Revue du g La re « TEglise a 
giicane ct ics XX x rticles de religi par abe 
Teresa. VII, n. 37 ya 

Anglicans et Romains, par l'abbe Kiem, VI, n. 35. p 
3&5 

L’ Assemblée de Lambeth, X11, n. 68, p. 126, par Ihc 
TReESAI 

Reiue Rénédictis La Controverse sur les Ordin 
tions anglicanes. par D. Bene-Cam™. février et mars 1895 

Arglicanisme ct orthodoxic, par C. A., janvier 18of 


Outnre —L’Eglise anglicane ct la réunion, par 
Marius Ricwaxp, ter avril 1896 

L’Enev clique satis ognitum (De { tte Ee lesiac ) 

et Union des Eglises, par G. Fonspce ler septem 


bre 1806 
Revue 


du mond 1th 
par l'abbé Ferey 


me—Les Ord 





ations angli 
1Rof6 


ter decembre 


Revue 


canes, 


1897 


janvict 


Catholique des Eglises 








THE LENTEN PREACH 











The lenten sermons in the various chur f 
the Eternal City continue to be thronged, but Ista 
Ss Carlo al Corso attracts the largest congregr:tions 
This Church has ays been noted for its pr hers 
among the most famous of them being Fra Agustin 

ul Fra Theodosio of the Friars Minor. The r 
esimalist in San Carlo this vear is a young Fr: 


Father 


} 
Mts 


Draghetti, who bids fair 


predecessors as a sacred 
shown a wonderful power in ap 


pel th 
gospe to hs 


the immense church is thronged every da 
sanctuary to the doors. Quite conspicuous ng 
friar’s hearers are the young men of the R 
university who play at being infidels and socialists, but 
who now seem to be influenced greatly for good tl 
splendid eloquence of the ng friar. The Don 
pra Minerva has app 


preacher at Santa Maria so 








so made deep impression on the thousands w 
his cours Rov 
TRIBUTE TO THE WOMEN OF SPAIN 
i Watters tor ef of I 
K 4 ’ writing tron pan 
super, pays this deserved tribute to the Catt - 
f Spain 
he decorum t Spanish v wn is \ 
ticeable and notable. i. the streets of Bs 
ther by night nor day, is the Cypriane i 
The litth Andalusian serving maids im t afes 
s are modest to a degre« ki t milk 
mugs when they are invited t ik, polite t 
wint of semi-affectation, | t obtrusiv M 
are extremely pretty n the performers 
s, tambour! players, the castanct slingers 
d singers k t wazenness am e flare 
r lemi-mondaine Vulgarity, except fron 
French ‘artists,’ is unknown to the Spanish stage 


KALENDAR 
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Easter Tuesday 
7. First Sunday after 
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the Great 
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Sunday af 

Cross € 
29. St. Peter, 
Catherine of 


Martyr 
Sienna \ 


orator 


conditions of 


FOR APRIL 
St. Richard B. C 


‘+r (Low Sunday 
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to surpass the f i 
He 
plying the 


has 
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life in moderr 
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ABOUT THE NEW BOOK. 


The Prince of the Aposties, A Study. 

Unavoidable delay has been encountered in 
getting out the new volume and it will hardly be 
ready before May 15. We will, however, ob- 
serve Our agreement and mail to advanced sub- 
scribers their copies before the booksellers are 
allowed to place it on sale. 

1. AuTHorsHIP. The authors of the book 
are the Rev. Paul. James Francis, S.A., Editor 
of Tue Lamp, and the Rev. Spencer Jones, M.A., 
President of the Society of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury (Students of the Church in the West), 
and already well known through numerous publi- 
cations, notably, Rome and Reunion; England 
and the Holy See. 

2. Contents. The book treats of the office 
of St. Peter and His Successors in the Roman 
See. It makes a critical study of the testimony 
(1) of the Gospels, the Acts and the Apocalypse ; 
(2) of the Popes and St. Peter as to their own 
understanding of their office; (3) of the Church 
in the East; (4) of the Church in the West; (5) 
of the Ancient British Church ; (6) of the Church 
of England before the Reformation; (7) of the 
Church of England Under the Tudors and 
Since; (8) the Dogmas of 1854 and 1870. 

3. Rarson pv’ Etre. The reason for putting 
forth the volume at this time is to give Anglo- 
Catholics a fair and careful presentation of the 
evidence on which the Papal Claims are based 
so that they may the more clearly understand 
the true relation of the Anglican Body to the 
Primatial See of Christendom. 

For those subscribing 1n ADVANCE the price of 
The Prince of the Apostles will be for the 
Paper Edition, 50 cents (2s, 1d.); Bound in 
Cloth, one dollar (4s. 2d.). 

The price AFTER PUBLICATION will be 75 cents 
in paper binding and $1.25 in cloth. 
COMBINATION OFFER OF THE LAMP AND THE 

PRINCE OF THE APOSTLES. 

Anyone ordering The Prince of the Apostles 
can in combination therewith secure a year's 
subscription to either Tue Lamp or Rose Leaves 
at HALF PRICE, but the subscription will have to 











be made out to the address of one not already 
a subscriber. 

N. B.—Postage will be prepaid on all orders 
for The Prince of the Apostles received before 
April 15, after that date the cost of delivery will 
be added to the price of the volume. 


CHURCH UNITY TRACTS. 


1. Hoc Deus Vult. A 
Anglo-Roman Party. 

2. The Catholic Sub-consciousness of the An- 
glican Body. 

3. We Cannot Deny Our Orders. 

4 The Changeless Church. By Rev. Spen- 
cer Jones, M.A. 

5. Loyalty to the Anglican Position. 

6. The Consistency of a Belief in Anglican 
Orders. A Study in Mental Process. 

7. The Rule of the Church Unity Army. 

8. Christ and St. Peter. 

The above Tracts are 1 cent each, or 10 cents 
per dozen. 


A brief apology for the 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
England and the Holy See, by Rev. Spen- 





SPE BEM. ones oan nucevicwenee $1.50 
Rome and Reunion, by Rev. Spencer 
pO Bee eee .40 


What Objections Have Been Made to Eng- 


lish Orders? Rev. F. E. Brightman 

Aes 5% = ee 15 
Catholicism in the Middle Ages. The Very 

Rev. Thos. J. Shahan, D.D......... .25 


Eucharistic Eirenicon. Rev. R. W. Carson .5 
Reunion Essays. Rev. R. W. Carson.... 2.50 


Catholic Faith and Practice. Rev. Alfred 


G. Mortimer. Vol. I, $2.00; Vol. II.. 2.50 
Infallibility. Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, 
8 eer re ee -35 
Bp. Gore on R. C. Claims. Rev. Dom. 
Pe ae .25 
Doctrine of of " |nfaliibility and First Eight 
General Councils. Rev. Dom. Chap- 
rE ARE RRS oe .40 


man 
Doctrine of the Church of England on the 
Real Presence examined by the Writ- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas. Rev. 
ES eee 35 
Address Tue Lamp Pusiisuinc Co., 
Garrison, N. Y 





